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HIS is one of the 10 volumes listed 
below—the beautiful library edition 
of “Comédie d’ Amour’—the greatest 
stories ever written by the Master Realists 
of France. 
To close out the few remaining sets on 
hand we are offering 


$27.50 


worth of splendid books 








for 


112 


HIS beautiful library edition was 
o ° published by the “Société des Beaux 

Here are the Titles: Arts.” The volumes are 5!5x8!4” in 
““Sapho”’ size, printed on fine quality book paper, 
frontispieces in genuine gravure, title pages 

» embellished in Persian Orange. They are 
bound in green cloth, stamped in gold. 











by Daudet 205 pages and gravure | rontispiece 


**Bohemians of the Latin Quarter’ 
by Henri Murger, illustrated by Montdader, 305 pages 


**A Love Crime’”’ 
by Bourvet Illustrated by Macchiati, 207 pages 


We have on hand less than 200 sets—too 
few for an extensive advertising campaign. 











‘Mademoiselle De Maupin’’ This is your opportunity to secure one 
A romance of love and passion by Theophile Gautier, illus of these few remaining sets at the re- 
| trated by Toudouze, 422 pages markable price of S11.85 for the complete 
er of 10 volumes. Former price $27.50 
| “Cerminie Lacerteux’’ set of 10 volumes. Former price 7.50, 
| | by Bieved md Jules de Goucourt. 270 pages, illustrated — Sets from this library, identical with these 
Vy Jeannio ° . ° » ‘ ° 
in every detail, are in the finest libraries 
sé 99 ° a 
) Madame Bovary ee Reaction 
by Gustave Flaubert, 416 pages illustrated by Fouris a 
3000 pages of the selected writings by 
sé ’? bad — 
| at Manon Lescaut ‘ the Master Realists of France on the 
' by The Abbé Prévost, 222 pages illustrated bw Maurice . e 
Lelois world’s oldest and most popular topic 
**A Love Episode’’ love. 
by Emile Zola, 400 pages, illustrated by Dantan They are beautifully written, literature in 
‘‘Camille’’ its finest form. At this extraordinary 


price it is evident that these sets will sell 
very quickly—so send in your order at 
once—books will be sent by express same 
day order is received. 


by Alexandre Dumas, Fils, illustrated by Albert Lynch 


| **Raphael’’ 


or Pages of the Book of Life at Twenty, by La Martine. 


illustrated by Sandoz, 250 pages 


IESE are books that are worth reading, not once but many times. They are 

volumes that you will be proud to see on the shelves of your bookcase. Beauti- 
fully printed, splendidly bound, superbly illustrated, you will have a set that is a 
real investment at this extraordinary price of $11.85 for the complete set of 10 
volumes, express charges prepaid. 


BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION COMPANY 


627 West 43d Street New York City 
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She—Be careful of your chilblains, father 


Rubaiyat of the Automat 
By Thomas ]. Murray 


~HAKE—when the cabinet fails to 
open up 
And show the waiting pumpkin pie or 
cup-— 
Custard, or whatever else you crave; 
Perchance your cash is short and you 
must sup 


Some fear the slightest increase in 
their weight, 

And merely toy with food, then watch 
and hate 

Their robust vis-a-vis, who uncon- 

cerned 

Attacks the heaped-up thousand on his 
plate 


Our freedom tasies like tonic mountain 
air, 

When we no longer have the waiter's 
stare 

To pierce us if we do not come 

across 

With tip that would have bought one 
more eclair 


At times we tread the aisles with bal- 
anced food, 
And meet the blunderer who never 
could 
Pass us without collision; then, 
alas !— 
Our apple tapioca’s not so good 


We hail the system as a novel treat, 
An innovation and a quaint conceit; 
How strange to feel we're waiting 
on ourselves, 
For such a deal at home, we'd storm 
and bleat 


THE ATTRACTION 

“The congregation seemed unusually 
attentive this morning,” remarked the 
pastor 

“Don't flatter yourself that your 
sermon had anything to do with it,” 
replied his wife. “Two of the ladies 
in the choir were wearing new hats.” 





Gleek’s Mistake 
By Mary P. Chappell 
EORGE GLEEK was the nerviest 


lad in his class at school. He 
captained the football team, led the 
town riots, and was acclaimed a leader 
by fellow students He never knew 
fear At forty-five, George was 
Grand Master of the Affiliated Plumb 
ers of America. On the eve of a big 
strike all the men marched down the 
street towards his home. As George 
stepped out on his porch a sea of 
faces and thunder from a thousand 
throats greeted him. George was their 
leader, and they had come for him 
And yet for the first time George 
knew fear. He had been caught fixing 
a leak in his house after union hours 
and the mob was there to lynch him 


AS WE HAVE IT NOW 


“Dobbs is creating a tempest in a 
teapot.” 

“He'd better lay off that home-brew 
stuff!” 





The Effect and—the Cause 























“He may be a good blind man, but he’s a darned poor musician!” 


Show Your Colors 


T IS reported that a certain organi- 
zation of ladies is preparing a flag 
to be placed in the windows of all 

those who obey the Amendment pro- 
hibiting the use of liquids with a kick. 
It is to be a white star on a blue 
ground, with appropriate lettering, 
which may be paraphrased: “No booze 
used here; we respect the Constitu- 
tion.” 

This is an excellent idea, but it does 
not go far enough. There may be 
some citizens who will not have a 
flag in the window and whose 
status may be in doubt. To avoid 
this, I suggest that all those who 
still have a bottle or two left hang 
in their windows a red flag, on 
which shall be a full moon—with 
the accent on the “full”—and the 
words, “Moon-shine here.” 

The idea of a blue flag with a 
white star to indicate the home of 
one who respects the Constitution 
is admirable, but it does not go 
far enough. What we need is a 
variety of service flag with room 
for many more stars than one. On 
this could be sewn a star for each 
law the inmates obey. In my win- 
dow, for instance, the flag could 
have the star meaning, “I do not 


commit burglary.” A burglar 
would not sew that star on his 
flag. He might have the “I do 


not commit bigamy” star and the 
“I do not use hooch” star, but he 
would not be entitled to use the 
“I do not commit burglary” star 
until he had reformed 

This system would be of the 
utmost interest to everyone in 
town. By walking along the street 
and observing the flags I could 
know all about my neighbors. I 
need only check up Henry Brown’s 
stars to know whether he beats 


By Eviis PaRKER BUTLER 


his wife or not. If he did not dis- 
play the “I do not beat my wife” star, 
I would know he did beat his wife. 


In this way everyone could pry into 
every other person’s affairs from the 
sidewalk, which is a much easier way 
than is the usual over-the-back-fence 
snooping method. It would also make 
things much easier for the police. 
The time has arrived when this “flag 
in the window” method should be 





THE PRIMAL URGE 


“Young man, before things go any further, 
I must ask you what you mean by spending 
every evening with my daughter. 
intentions serious?” 

“W ell—er—to tell the truth, sir, it’s so cold 
everywhere else, and you keep it so nice and 
warm here, 
opportunity!” 


that I simply can’t resist 


Are your 


the 


more widely adopted. The Mind- 
Other - People’s - Business societies 
have reached a point where they can 
with difficulty be more obnoxious un- 
less they know more of our private 
affairs. I suggest an Amendment to 
the Constitution compelling all inhabi- 
tants to display in their windows flags 
indicating everything. Let all be 
known. Let us have a “We eat no 
pork in this house” flag, and a “We 
eat fish on Friday” flag. We must 
have a “The head of this house 
smokes a pipe” flag, in order that 
those not displaying the flag may 

be hooted out of the community. 
Civilization is progressing. It 

is rushing ahead on the big cir- 
cular track, and it is almost ready 

to scoot down the home-stretch to 

the good old starting-post of In- 
quisition, bigotry and _ thumb- 
screws. But who cares? If we 
can’t have Three Star in the cellar, 

we can have one star in the win- 


dow. That ought to satisfy any- 
body. What’s a couple of stars 
more or less among minorities? 


They’ve no rights. 


HIS COMPLIMENT 


He (on rather crowded ball- 
room floor)—I'd like nothing 
better than strict traffic rules 


around here. 

She—And why? 

“Then I'd have the number of 
the sweet young thing who collided 
with us a moment ago.” 


A DRUGGIST’S BLUNDER 

“Guess I made a bad mistake 
just now,” said the druggist. 

“Fatal?” 

“Not necessarily. Girl wanted 
a grand opera record and I gave 
her a speech by Wm. J. Bryan.” 
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“Son, that new secretary of yours is so deucedly attractive that I don’t see how you can keep from making 


love to her all the time.” 


“Well, dad, it was a good deal of a trial at first, but I’ve quit struggling now.” 


Yankee Doodle a la Reno 
By Ermon Miland Peck 


HEN Yankee Toodles 


town 
By way of Arizony, 
The costly feather in her hat 
Was bought with alimony 


left 


the 


THE ONE SUBJECT 

You can believe what some men say 
except when they get on the subject 
of golf 

A HINT 

Poet—I am seldom able 
money rattle in my pocket 

His Wife—You never will unless you 
shake yourself. 


to hear 


THE LITERARY BUG 
“Now, girlie, I'll put you among the 
books, department of classics.” 


“But I been selling lipsticks and 
rouge. I don’t know nothing about 
classics.” 


“You don’t need to know nothing 
Just see that absent-minded gents don’t 
walk off without their change.” 


























A Fable 


By Battell Loomis 


HERE were two men who set out 
to become writers They began at 
the same time, but not together. They 
were friends; but they were as far 
apart as two Poles (ethnologic allu- 
sion). Both of them were imbued 
with the desire to benefit souls: but 
the one, whom we will 
Open, had his own soul in mind, while 
the other, entered on this blotter as 
Pshutt, had the soul of the Public in 
view 
Open began his writing with a rant 
gaze upon the future; for, he said, 
having lived in the past he was through 
with it, and being unable to earn a 
living at present he 
wouldn't vaunt the fact; 
but he was certainly going 
to live in the future, even 
if he only lived one more 
hour. So he described the 
future as a very marvel 
ous time. Thrills ran up 
and down his spine as he 
wrote of the pleasures 
that would be his, in com- 
pany with the rest of the 


disguise as 


world. He wrote so 
easily and so copiously 
and with such certitude 


of belief in what he fore 
shadowed that the people 
who began reading him 
caught his enthusiasm, 
slapped their thighs and 
said: 

“Why shouldn't th-« 
Future be like that? Of 
course it should!” Until 


from thinking that it should they very 
soon found themselves equally assured 
with the genius that it would be even 
so, or more so. And they, too, forgot 
the present 

Pshutt, on the other hand, lived and 
wrote solely in the past and present. 
He looked upon the deathly past as a 
nutritious source of proof of the evils 
he contended were to be found here 
and now in unsurpassed ugliness He 
went into detail to show how distinctly 
sordid life was! What a hopeless 
fiasco it was, until he had turned death 
from a dark 
lighted boon 


nightmare into a head 


He, too, found a following among 
the reading public, and his fame grew 
apace as newspaper stories of suicides 
began to run the line: “He (or she) 
had a volume of Pshutt in his pocket 
Some of the pages were blurred with 
tears.” 

And the 
and were 


him Great, 


school of 


critics called 
for founding a 
literature upon him For, was he not 
serious? Did he not have insight? 
Could he not touch the heart? 
Aye, he could, and wound it, 
besides abasing the mind. 


too— 





But when it came time for the 
“school” to flourish, Pshutt was in his 
grave and his books were in the dis- 
card. 

But the works of Open, a cause of 
happiness in his life, as he was happy, 
remained among the best sellers after 
he had taken his last smiling leap into 
the Future 

Moral: Every man can do his own 
grouching if he must; but he would 
rather be helped to smile 


ON THE INSIDE LOOKING OUT! 
“Does he wish he was single again?” 
“Yes, but what makes him maddest 

is to think that he paid a minister 

money to get him into such a mess!” 


BY COMPARISON 
“T used to think Ta-ra-ra-ra-boo.n- 
de-ay was a fool song.” 
“Well?” 


“Now it’s a classic.” 


A GOOD WAY TO FIND OUT 
“He’s got so much money he doesn't 
know how to spend it.” 
“Well, why doesn’t he get married 
and become informed?” 








n by Evrzapetu JoNes BABCOCK 


A Perfect Right 


~——S 











oo 
Te — aes 
Mother (to daughter)—Eat as mich @s Bible, Ethel. There’s nothing to speak of at home for dinner. 


SALESMANSHIP SHOULD BE MORE AFTER THE DIVORCE 


“Why is he so anxious to get fined “It is dificult to keep a cook in the “And the court has given your hus- 
for speeding?” country.” band control of the children.” 

“He considers it the one talking “Yes, indeed. So few cooks care “Oh, well, I never did have much 
point he lacks in selling his car!” for golf.” control over them, anyhow.” 





























“P= I said, “can 
1—” 

"ae, ese 
Pete, “you can’t.” 

Pete is one of my two 


roommates at Branford 
College; Al is the other. 


We three were seated 
in our room trying to 
kill time until twelve- 


thirty—the lunch hour 

“Can't what?” I said 

“Can’t borrow any 
thing of mine —ciga 
rettes, tobacco, writing 
paper—anything.” 

“Good boy, Pete,” 
said Al, lying on the 
window “take a 
firm stand Don't 
weaken.” 


“You 


seat, 


bet I won't 
weaken,” said Pete. 
“It’s time somebody 
broke our roommate of 
his terrible habit.” 

“One of his terrible 
habits,” corrected Al. 

“Well, I'll be dog- 
goned,” I said, “if 
that—"’ 

“Do you 
said Pete, 
mother said 
unpacked my trunk last 
Christmas?” 

“No, but I can guess,” 
said Al “At least she was probably 
just about as sore as my mother was 
when she found that all my good 
handkerchiefs were gone. I didn't 
like to tell her that my roommate had 
borrowed all of them—and yet—” 

“Exactly,” said Pete. “Well— 
mother said if I Aad to room with 
somebody, I might at least pick out 
one who had a few clothes of his own.” 

“Don't try to kid me,” I said, “be- 


Al,” 
my 
she 


know, 
“what 
when 


cause—" 
“And 

“that in 

sew my 


mother said,” went on Al, 
the future she was going to 
roommate's name instead of 
mine on my clothes, so that he would 
be saved the trouble of tearing my 
name off when he sent the clothes to 
his laundry.” 

“Father told my kid brother,” said 
Pete, “that he wouldn't let him go to 
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CASUAL COLLEGIANS 


By DonaLp OGDEN STEWART 
futhor of ‘‘A Parody Outline of History’’ 


Illustrated by Joun Herp Jr. 


college unless he promised to room 
with someone whose shirts and collars 
were several sizes larger than his. He 
said he didn’t mind providing clothes 
for one family, but—” 

“Say, listen,” I said, “all that I—” 

“Tt isn’t,” said Al, “that I mind lend- 
ing my things once in a while.” 

“Same here,” said Pete, “if I thought 
there was any chance of getting any 
thing back.” 

“And as for giving clothes away,” 


said Al, “why, nobody was readier 
than I to help the Belgians.” 

“And the Armenians,” said Pete. 
“But—” 


“And yet,” went on Al, “you remem- 
ber the saying—‘Charity begins at 
home’—” 

“That’s right,” said Pete, “I never 
thought of that. Probably it is far 


OPPORTUNITY: If at first you don’t succeed—keep at it. 
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better that we clothe 
our roommate Prob- 
ably we are doing a finer 
thing—a nobler thing— 
than if we sent all these 


handkerchiefs and col- 
lars—" 
“And shirts.” 
“Yes—and neckties— 


to the Armenians.” 

tell you what, 

said Al; “we 

4 oughtn’t to be so selfish 
about our charity. We 
really ought to give 


part in this great work.” 

“Fine,” Pete. 

“How would it do to 

have a drive—the Bran- 

ford College Drive to 

Provide Clothing for 

Our Destitute Room- 
mate—”" 

“Or better than that,” 

5 said Al “How about 

writing over to France 

and have each French 

college man ‘adopt’ an 

American ‘roommate’— 


said 


and provide him with 
collars and shirts—” 
“Great!” said Pete. 
“We could have our 
little roommate here, 
have his picture taken 
in the nude and made 


into a poster—Will YOU Help Clothe 
This Poor American College Student?’” 


“Or ‘Suppose This Was YOUR 
Boy!’” 
“When you two humorists,” I said, 


putting on my overcoat, “get ready to 
come to lunch—”’ 

“Gosh, I’m hungry,” said Al. 
a minute—” 

I waited while they hunted for their 


“Wait 


coats. 

“Say, Tom,” said Pete to me in his 
friendliest manner, “do you mind if I 
borrow your goloshes? I think I left 
mine at the gym.” 

“And how about,” said Al, “letting 
me wear that muffler of yours until I 
find mine—it'll only be a day or so.” 

“Certainly, boys,” I said. “You re- 
member the saying, ‘Charity begins at 
home.’ ” 
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though he has never. it has kept him in and he’s hale and hearty 
the open air— 


at ninety. 











Highly Recommended 
By Raymond L. Kurtz 


N4NS lips are sweet (for Thomas 
told me so), 

Her hands are soft (I think James 
ought to know); 

She likes to hug (at least so Julius 
said) ; 

She loves to kiss (I got this straight 
from Fred). 


A ring looks swell upon her hand (said 
Dick) ; 

When she says “yes” she’s charming 
(murmured Nick) 

She loves the lights real low (I learned 
from Ned); 

Her hair is silky (this I owe to Jed) 


She cuddles, oh, so nicely (vowed 
Eugene) : 

She clings to one so vinelike (mur- 
mured Deane). 

Her cheeks are made of velvet 
(gurgled Van); 

Their color ne'er comes off (suggested 
Dan). 


I really feel that with kind words like 
these— 

You folks may view the matter as 
you please— 

That I’m indeed a very lucky man 

To get so versatile a wife as Nan. 





















Ledge? 
Henpecked—That's just my wife 
the last word 


The Quest 
By H. H. Null 


E tried to 
kiss her. 
She slapped 
him. She cried 
Helaughed. He 
left. To the 
brownstone 
lions, couched 
on either side 
of the front 
steps, he con- 
fided that he did 
not wish to 
marry her. 
It was a good 
thing that he 


didn't. 
Christopher Lead, a caller at another 
household, was smoking. With a 


single, smooth movement he laid his 
cigarette aside and kissed his com- 
panion. With a single, decisive mo- 
ment she sent Christopher sprawling 
on the floor. Her face was stern as 
she handed him his hat. The front 
steps not being guarded with couchant 
lions, Christopher remarked to an 
elegant ornamental street lamp that 
Lorine was certainly not the woman 
he would fancy as a wife. 

His judgment was excellent. 

The third room in which we may 


Passerby—Say, who is that woman screeching her lungs out over there on Echo 


She's heen an hour and a half trying to have 





The efficiency expert takes his twins out for a stroll. 


note Christopher could be described 
as showing wealth, refinement and good 
taste. So could the third woman, 
whose room it happened to be, Chris- 
topher’s cuff glistened on her left side 
Christopher was sitting on her right 
side. A moment later he was sitting 
on the floor. He had tried to kiss 
her. 

“Why not cry?” he asked solicit 
ously “They all do, you know.” 

“Do you try to kiss every woman 
on whom you call, Mr. Lead?” 

“Some women are not beautiful.” 

“Did you make this call to find out 
if you could kiss me?” 

“That was primarily my object.” 

“Secondarily?” 

“To find a sensible woman.” 

“Successful?” 

“I don’t know yet.” 

“You may kiss me if you want to. 
I enjoy being kissed by handsome and 
clever men.” 

There were no lions or street lamps 
in front of the house. A milk bottle 
down the street served, and he ad 
dressed that: 

“Lucille is wealthy and beautiful 
Furthermore, she is sensible. I shall 
marry her.” 


THROUGH VARIOUS 
WAYS 

The Indian maiden 
treads softly in her mocca 
sins; in Holland it is wood 
en shoes; in Italy they may 
be barefoot; in Russia they 
wear boots; in France you 
see them in high-heeled 
slippers; in England they 
appear in common sense 
heels with wide toes; in 
America it is first one style 
and then another; but, bless 
their dear hearts, they are 
charming howsoe’er you 
find them! 


SCMETHING WRONG 
Blushing Bride—There 
is a mistake in this license. 
It is number 6758. 
Clerk of Marriage 
Bureau—That is correct 
“Oh, no! This is only 
my eighth marriage.” 
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“Oh, friend of mine, don’t think the plute knows joy that does not fade.” 


The Unhappy Plute 


SAT beside a plutocrat, down by 

the sounding sea, and he had 

crape upon his hat, a mournful 
wight was he. He looked as though 
he had for keeps lost all his holds on 
mirth, and now and then he shed some 
weeps which trickled to the earth. 

“Old scout,” I said, “why do you 
bring your sorrow to the shore? You 
truly ought to dance and sing; you’re 
loaded down with ore. You have the 
price, you have the wad, to buy what- 
e’er you wish; then why with tears 
bedew the sod, and moan and sigh, 
odsfish? Oh, had I but one-half your 
roll, how happy I should be! For 
even now I’m in the hole, pursued by 
bailiffs three. And tailors chase me 
through the town until they sprain 
their thews, and panting grocers run 
me down, and clamor for their dues. 
And angry plumbers on my trail dis- 
patch their bloodhound pup, and all 
these people threaten jail, unless I 
pony up.” 

“Ah, me,” exclaimed the mournful 
plute, “such sport I never know, and 
that’s why life’s not worth a hoot, as 
on my rounds I go I fancy you are 
judgment proof, and have no coins to 
match; you have no cow or car or roof 
the sheriff can attach. Your creditors 


By Watt Mason 


Illustration by Ravpx Barton 


cannot collect unless they run you 
down; and so, your wallet to inspect, 
they tag you through the town. For 
you the pleasures of the chase, the 
bugle’s merry sound, when huntsmen 
gather for the race, with horn and 
horse and hound. 

“No wonder you have healthy works 
and bright and gleaming eyes; for, 
dodging merchants and their clerks, 
you have grand exercise. The rich 
man has no wholesome fun, he cannot 
run away, and when a man presents a 
dun he simply has to pay. The bill 
is always twice as large as for a poorer 
guy; it’s fierce how merchant princes 
charge, when plutes come in to buy. 

“And you have privacy, my friend; 
you have no wreaths to fade; alas, 
wherever I may wend I’m always on 
parade. And I’m the prey of all the 
crooks who would apply their gaffs, 
and fiends come up with silly books 
demanding autographs; and maiden 
aunts who want to build a home for 
Maltese cats believe the coffers should 
be filled by helpless plutocrats; and 
all the cranks of east and west are on 
the rich man’s trail, each one by some 
great scheme possessed that calls for 
chunks of kale. And all the cameras 
at me are aimed, increasing woe; their 


9 


owners chortle in their glee and pic- 
ture as they go. 

“And men who yearn for souvenirs 
are swarming everywhere; they come 
behind me with thei- shears and clip 
wisps of my hair. My whiskers once 
were broad and deep, in them I took 
much pride; but people, when I sat 
asleep, would clip them and then slide. 

“Oh, friend of mine, don’t think the 
plute knows joy that does not fade, 
for wormwood is the bitter root of 
which my drink is made. Be thankful 
for the homely joys the lucky poor 
man feels, when bailiffs and the 
sheriff's boys are hard upon his heels 
Pursued by creditors all day that 
lucky poor man goes, and when at night 
he hits the hay he has a sound repose. 
Such sleep as that I haven’t known 
since I was young and poor, and trod 
the dewey lane alone, the sheriff on 
my spoor.” 





FLIGHTY, WHAT? 

Galey—What’s that frock made of, 
Ida? 

Mrs. Galey—Airplane silk, old dear 
Don’t you think it enhances my love 
liness? 

“Assuredly To say nothing of its 
harmonizing with your disposition 





» RENe CLARKE 


No. 10—JIM BARNES’ LIST OF TEN 
COMMON FAULTS OF GOLFERS 


Gripping too tightly—trying too hard in 
place of using only a normal effort 
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TOLD AT THE NINETEENTH HOLE 


The Hades Golf Club 
By O. C. A. Child 


UR course is perfect—in its way— 
It’s absolutely level, 
But as we play it twice each day, 
By order of the devil, 
It somewhat ceases, I must say, 
To be a gorgeous revel 


There are no water hazards here, 
They say we can't expect them; 

We never lose a ball a year, 
The little imps collect them 

We cannot slice our strokes—no fear— 
The hellish pros correct them 


We always do the course in par, 
So no one doubts the scoring, 

But at the nineteenth hole, no bar 
Will set our spirits soaring: 

I've played a hundred years—so far— 
And find it rather boring 


AN UNNECESSARY DETAIL 

The young New England bride had 
risen early and descended to the kitchen 
of the big old Southern home. 

Mammy Caroline had not yet arrived, 
and as the young bride watched, she 
emerged from her quarters, and enter- 
ing the kitchen began preparations for 
breakfast. 

“Why, Caroline!” said her mistress, 
“aren’t you going to wash your face 
and hands before you start break- 
fast?” 

“Lord bless yo’, honey,” replied the 
unabashed Caroline, “it don’t make me 
dirty to sleep.” 


SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST 
Joe Le Boef, a rotund relic of the 
good old driving days in a Northern 
province, and know locally as the “Big 
Splash,” had just struck town, after a 
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three-day sojourn with some cronies on 
a nearby trout stream, and was proudly 
exhibiting a well-filled creel. 

After a superficial glance at the 
speckled beauties, Doc Johnson queried 
mischievously: “Sure you haven't any 
under the seven-inch limit, Joe?” 

Indignant at this open challenge to 
his native sense of caution, and with 
scorn upon his features, Joe replied: 

“Gee, gosh, no! We heat dem!” 


HAD DONE HIS DUTY 
A young man was telling a friend 
that he had entertained a young lady 
on the previous night by taking her 
in a taxi to dinner, and again in a 
taxi to the theater, where they had 
the best seats in the house After- 
wards he had treated her to supper 
and had taken her home in a taxi 
“And,” he concluded, “I’ve wondered 
ever since if I should have kissed her 
when we arrived at her house.” 
“Nothing of the sori,” protested 
his friend. “I think you had done 
enough for that girl.” 


KATHLEEN’S REASON 

Kathleen and Josephine, both aged 
six years, were bosom friends, as had 
been their families for generations 
back. So the Jones’s were in a 
quandary to know the trouble with 
Kathleen when she came home from 
school several days crying, and say- 
ing: “I just won't sit with Josephine!” 

“Why, has Josephine made you 
mad?” 

“No.” 

“Well, what's the matter, then?” 

“Cause she’s got freckles, and I am 
afraid I will catch them.” 


FIGHTING THE H.C.L. IN DIXIE 


At a town in Alabama the bank in- 
stalled a new safe, and the man in 
charge had employed a local darky to 
help him. The massive and finely pol- 
ished parts of the vault were wrapped 
in burlap to prevent scarring, and after 
uncrating the darky asked: 

“Mistuh Gawge, kin I have thet theh 
cawpet stuff?” 

“Why, yes,” answered the boss, and 
then he asked: 

“What for?” 

“Well, suh, Mistuh Gawge, that theh 
am jus’ whut I bin huntin’ fuh to make 
me some wintah undah clothes.” 


WORK 
Mrs. Hatfield accosted a colored 
woman who was passing “Do you 


know anyone I can hire to help me 
clean house?” 

“No’m. I ain’t knowin’ any colored 
ladies what needs work, but I knows 
a colored man what cleans windows 
and does some other kinds of house- 
cleanin’.” 

“What does he charge?” 

“Sixty cents an hour.” 

“Why, he makes more than some 
school teachers, doesn’t he?” 

“Yas’m; but school teachers only has 
to use de haids.” 
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Plea for a Golf Penalty 
By Edmund Gilligan 


HERE is absolutely no reason why 

the golfer who practises fervently 
on some Southern course during the 
winter should be allowed to come 
North in the spring, after neglecting 
business for months, and be allowed 
to enter spring tournaments. 

There are many golfers who get the 
idea each fall that they can sneak 
something over on the rest of the gang 
by stealing off to the South, playing 


A Prehistoric Elopement 


thirty-six holes a day all winter, and 
writing back to the crowd at the 
country club that they haven't swung 
a stick. 

They give all sorts of excuses for 
going South. Either the wife wants 
to go, or his nerves are going. Any- 
thing will do as long as he gets there. 

But when he gets home in the spring 
he walks sprightly to the first tee. 
He makes a remark that the driver 
feels funny, and wishes that he hadn't 
left his clubs at home when he went 
South. 


Then he bangs the ball 250 yards 

He always wins the cups until the 
rest of the crowd get into shape. 

Something should be done. 

It is an injustice. 

He should be barred from tourna 
ments for two months. 


THE GOLDEN TEXT 
“What is the leading thought of our 
national constitution?” 
“I’ve never read it thoroughly, but 
I think it must be ‘Swat the tax- 
payer’!” 

















“Well, what do you think of Boshkowsky’s playing?” 


“There, dear, I’m no judge of piano technique. 
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But I do think he has most awfully musical hair!” 
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best All others at regular rates 


NOT SO IMPOSSIBLE 


HE head of one of the large Ameri- 

can railroad companies was making 
inquiries with regard to acquiring a 
small branch line which belonged to 
one old man. 

“Now, as to the state of your road,” 
he asked, “is it well and safely laid?” 

“Sir,” replied the old man indig 
nantly, “ours is the safest line in the 
country I may say we have been 
running for over twenty years, and 
have never had a collision.” 

“That’s good!” exclaimed the big 
man. 

“And what's more, sir,” went on the 
proprietor of the little line, “a col- 
lision would be impossible.” 

“How do you make that out?” 
queried the other in surprise. “I 
know that the latest automatic devices 
are excellent, but ‘impossible’ is a big 
word.” 

“It is literally true with us,” was the 
proud rejoinder. 

“In what way?” 

“Well, sir, we have only one train.” 


BORROWED 


While a recently married traveling 
man was on the road his wife sent him 
a snapshot of herself holding her 
sister's baby in her arms. He showed 


it to an old darkey porter he had 
known in the hotel for years, who was 
noted for his wide grin and his knack 
The porter 


of acquiring good tips. 
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studied the picture carefully, and then 
asked: “Is dat yo’ baby?” When told 
it was his wife's nephew, the old man 
replied: Deed, yo’ is certainly 
choicey, but I hopes yo’ won't allus 
have to borrow ‘em!” 





First Prize 
A QUESTION OF SEX 

Two negro quartermaster pri- 
vates were standing on Trafalgar 
Square, a few weeks before the 
Armistice, as a battalion of Scotch 
Highlanders passed. They watched 
the column approach without a 
word of comment, so great was 
their amazement at a Scotch sol- 
dier’s uniform. After the bat- 
talion passed, one negro turned to 
the other and said: 

“Nigger, what wuz dat?” 

“I dunno, lesting they wuz 
sojers.” 

“What gits me is dis, dey wan't 
men, ‘cause dey was wearin’ skirts, 
an’ dey ain't wimmen, ‘cause dey 
had whiskers. 

The other negro's face bright- 
ened, then he said: “You is a po’ 
fool! ‘Course dey wan't men, an’ 
dey wan't wimmen. Dey wuz one 
of dem Middlesex Regiments we 
done heard so much about.” 











Second Prize 
A WINNER 


A young but exceptionally brilliant 
professor in a Western college was 
dismissed from the faculty because of 
his inordinate betting. The president, 
interested in his career, secured him a 
position in an Eastern college. To 
the president there he wrote: “The 
young man has a promising future, and 
anything you can do to cure him of 
betting will be a benefit to society.” 

The professor went East, and was 
cordially received Conversation had 
proceeded but a few moments when 
he said to the president, “I'll bet you 
seventy-five dollars you have a wart 
between your shoulder blades 


The president hesitated “Young 
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man,” he said, “I never bet; but just 
to teach you a lesson I will take you 
up.” 

He thereupon proved to the young 
man’s satisfaction that he was in 
error, and the professor paid the 
seventy-five 

The president wrote West relating 
the incident, concluding—*“I hope that 
I have cured him.” 

The other wrote back: “I fear the 
case is hopeless. The very day he 
left here he bet me one hundred dol- 
lars that he could make you take off 
your shirt.” 


LACONIC 

There is a certain physician reputed 
to be the best of his kind in New 
York, who is known also for his terse 
manner. A woman, apparently as trite 
as himself, came to see him in regard 
to an infected hand. She answered 
his questions almost in monosyllables, 
scarcely flinched at his treatment, and 
left as quietly as she came. She 
obeyed instructions explicitly, ap- 
peared promptly for each treatment, 
put forth her hand and uttered no 
comments. Finally the hand was 


healed, and she was told it would not 
be necessary for her to come again, 
She merely asked laconically: 

“How much do I owe you?” 

“Not a cent,” replied the doctor. 
“Only sensible woman I ever saw!” 
And walked abruptly away. 
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PRACTICALLY THE SAME 

“Did you ever see a tempest in a 
teapot?” 

“Can’t say I ever did exactly,” re- 
sponded the golfer thoughtfully; “but 
I’ve seen a brainstorm in a caddie, 
many a time.” 
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THE WRONG REMARK 
Wifey—When I made my first pan- 
cake it dropped in the fire, and my 
father said that I would be a very 
good cook. 
Absent-minded Husband—And were 
you, my dear? 


“¥e Ag 
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Sorry, but I know how you feel—been single three times myself.” 
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DOING IT RIGHT 
“What does it cost to make a trip 
to New York?” 
“I suppose it might be done for $100 
if you were economical.” 
“Oh, forget it! The firm is paying 
my expenses!” 


Tee, 
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As Bertram Hartman sees “Saturday Night” at the Rivoli Theater. 
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Blue Blood Is Thicker 


his new motion picture, “Satur- 
day Night,” for young million- 
aires and laundresses. He thinks 
they should never marry. Of course, 
Madame Sans Gene got away with it 
well enough, but that was an excep- 


Cit: DE MILLE has designed 


tion. However, until Mr. De Mille 
called a halt there was no lack of such 
alliances in the motion pictures.  In- 


deed, the most conventional of ter- 
minations was to have the little girl 
from the factory grasp her millionaire 
firmly with both hands and step into 
the limousine to whirl away to marriage 
and everlasting wealth and happiness. 

Second thoughts have come to dis- 
turb De Mille. He has remorse. The 
thought has struck him that a deep 
and abiding passion might not be 
enough. After all, the young person 
snatched away from trade might not 
know which fork to use for the fish. 
Mr. De Mille fears that kind hearts 
may be somewhat less than table man- 
ners. In order to round out his theme 
he has managed to have an heiress 
marry a chauffeur, and has then ar 
ranged that the results shall prove it 
inexpedient for any miss of high degree 
to stoop to conquer. 

The picture which has come out of 
all these devices is amusing, but not 
always as the producers have intended. 
Whatever the faults of the films, they 
have pretty generally preached an ex 
ceedingly generous social democracy. 
Captains of industry have been intro 
duced into pictures again and again 
for no other purpose than to afford 
the low comedian somebody whom he 
may kick with comfort. Dowagers 
were once invariably assigned to per- 
nicious activities such as the separa- 
tion of loving hearts. Mr. De Mille 
has turned traitor to all the long line 
of movie romances. He would have 
us believe that the dowagers knew 
what they were about. 


ONSIDER the tragic fate of poor 
Iris van Suydam, who came from 
one of the most exclusive homes in 
the city; and, after marrying Mac- 
Guire, her chauffeur, was forced to 
live in an apartment close to the ele- 
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vated railroad Indeed, the trains ran 
past her window without the slightest 
deferential pause, and annoyed her 
mightily. Everything went wrong in 
both households. The little laundress 
shocked society by getting tight at a 
party. Nothing like that had ever 
been heard of before in the lofty set 
to which she was introduced by mar- 
riage. Iris was just as inefficient in 
her own environment because she could 
not cook in a manner befitting a Mrs. 
MacGuire. She was not able even 
to keep her kitchen exclusive. 

But the point, seemingly, upon which 
high and low society divides concerns 
the business of bathing. The rich, we 
learn from “Saturday Night,” are ex- 
cessively conscientious. Whenever 
there came a lull in the conversation 
at the home of Mrs. MacGuire (née 
van Suydam) she had a habit of sug- 
gesting that somebody or other (gen- 
erally her husband) should take a nice 
hot bath. She was forever drawing 
one, and seemed unable to keep her 
hands off the faucets. MacGuire did 
not like it, and, whatever the intent of 
the author, we must admit that our 
sympathies were swung strongly in 
favor of the proletariat and against 
the aristocrats. Personal liberty ought 
to be more than a name. Of course, 
MacGuire had certain powerful in- 
terests of law and order upon his side. 
We never believed for a moment that 
he would take the nice hot bath, be- 
cause we knew that the censors would 
not let him. 


It made bad feeling. The little 
laundress ran into much the same 
difficulties in the circles of the elect. 
If she married to get away from the 
tubs her mistake must soon have be- 
come evident to her, for she was called 
upon to do more washing than she had 
ever before known during her life. 
Next to hot baths, the most difficult 
subject for reconciliation between the 
classes appeared to be cigarettes. The 
lady who married the chauffeur found 
that the practice was frowned upon 
while the young miss from the laundry 
was shocked to see her new female 
friends puffing avidly In regard to 
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this test which De Mille has set up, 
we have our doubts. Smoking no 
longer seems to be in any respect the 
particular province of the wealthy. 
We know a stenographer who blows 
better rings than we have ever seen, 
and we will back her proficiency any 
day against any Astorbilt who may 
choose to challenge her. 

But if smoke serves to split the 
characters of “Saturday Night” asunder 
it is fire which brings them together. 
All four of the principal characters 
are trapped in the MacGuire apartment 


by a blaze. The chauffeur and the 
aristocrat are ungallant enough to 
unite in saving the little laundress, and 
poor Iris van Suydam is left alone 
in the burning building. For the first 
time since her marriage her position 
may be said to be exclusive. But 


blood will tell. The young aristocrat 
manages to fight his way back to Iris 
through the flames. There follows one 
of the most touching incidents in the 
play. Miss van Suydam stands calmly 
amid the conflagration and exclaims: 
“It’s always kind to kind.” Kipling, 
with his Judy O’Grady and the Colo- 
nel’s lady, is refuted. It was necessary 
to burn down the entire building to 
prove that a van Suydam is always—a 
van Suydam Perhaps it was worth 
proving 

Iris and her gentleman friend escaped 
in time, and Mr. De Mille immediately 
sets about reassorting his sadly-mixed 
couples Divorce is not mentioned, 
but after seven years have elapsed we 
find that the chauffeur and the little 
laundress have three children, while 
Iris and the aristocrat are just about 
to announce their intention to marry. 
Haste, you see is among the things 
which are vulgar 


PRETTY MEAN 
“Pretty mean. Got a gallon of home 
brew.’ 
“Offer you anything?” 
“Offered me a recipe.” 


AIMING HIGH 
“I hope to recover at least $200 


damages.” 
“Better sue for $25,000, then.” 
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would seem, from 
is pose of Aline Mc 
xill’s that “A Perfe 
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Drawn by Clive Weep 


The American Narcissus sees his reflection in “An Inquiry by Thirty Americans.” 


EDITORIAL 


By Wititiam ALLEN WHITE 


THE PUNISHMENT AND THE CRIME 


NE of the minor evidences of the moral government 

of the universe may be found in the fact that, as 

progressive change produces new, weird and un- 
thought of crimes for man, following closely comes the 
Nemesis, equally grotesque, unique and unholy. Last year 
we had the publication of the findings of the Lusk Com- 
mittee on the Propaganda of the Red Willies, or something 
of the sort; an awful book of thousands of ponderous, 
solemn and deadly pages, indicating that every man who 
ever had an idea in his life beyond money-grubbing and 
flag-waving, should be jailed as a Red. The book made it 
plain that true patriotism was attained by keeping both 
feet in the trough steadily and squealing “three cheers 
for the red, white and blue.” 

It was the formula of chiropractic patriotism It 
was a strange and awful thing to descend upon a simple 
and fun-loving people, was this Lusk Committee report, 
and it looked for a time as though Providence had made 
one of those absent-minded slips which indicate that this 
is 2 busy world for the angels. But no—here comes the 
antidote, “Civilization in the United States, An Inquiry 
by Thirty Americans.” It is a perfect cure for the report 
of the Lusk Committee. And the two books, growing in 
beauty side by side, mark not merely the high tide of un- 
conscious American humor, but set the meets and bounds 
far out on the twilight’s purple rim of the world’s worst 

+ books. 

As posterity is even now beginning to make kindling 
and curl papers out of the Lusk report, we may turn to 
the “Inquiry by Thirty Americans,” just dripping from 
the press, for a moment’s refreshment. The “Inquiry by 


Thirty Americans” proves beyond cavil that “Civilization 
in the United States” is in one hell of a fix; nothing less. 
It is not that our civilization is bad, though it is some- 
what that. It isn’t that our civilization is doomed, though 
that also follows. But the miserable thing just never 
was. S§S-h-s-h-ush, shut the door, stuff the keyhole, and 
hear the truth. We're—sh-sh-sh-sh—a lot of blinking 
savages, and nothing is worth while. We've got to junk 
the planet and begin over with the original protoplasm. 
Scrapping battleships will avail nothing; nor governments, 
nor constitutions, nor systems of philosophy upon which 
civilizations depend, nor human motives. The machinery 
of the universe is wound up wrong end to, and with a 
faulty mainspring. We must go back of time and space 
and scrap God. 


THE COUNSEL OF IMP2ZRFECTION 

T’S no laughing matter if these Thirty Americans who 

are inquiring into “Civilization in the United States” 

are right, and they are practically the only Thirty 
Americans who agree about anything. So the thing just 
naturallymustbedone. Theirrecently published book covers 
every possible subject from Sex to the Small Town, and 
on every possible subject hope is carefully examined and 
discarded. We are all wrong. “Our intellectual life,” 
Mr. Harold Stearns, the compiler of the “inquiry,” tells 
us, “when we judge it objectively on the side of vigor 
and diversity, too often seems like a democracy of mounte- 
banks.” Pretty rough that, one would say—but that’s 
nothing. Here comes another stumper. John Macey 
waves a hopeless hand and declares “The American press 
is an accurate gauge of the American minds,” and so 
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slams down the cheerful window in our faces there. 
Maybe we think we have done things in city building. 

But wait till Mr. Lewis Mumford takes his ax to that 
dream, and we learn that “the cities of America must 
learn to remould our mechanical and financial régime; for 
if metropolitanism continues they are probably destined 
to fall of their own weight.” 

Do we boast of our schools? Well, Robert Morse 
Lovett puts the kibosh on that iridescent bubble by 
blurting out the truth that “the faith of America in educa- 
tion as social salvation is not justified by individual results, 
however brilliant and fortunate.” 

And right upon the impact of that blow comes the 
crash of J. E. Spingarn’s fountain pen, demolishing Ameri- 
can scholarship and criticism with this awful decree, “No 
great work of classical learning has ever been achieved 
by an American scholar.” And there are sixteen other 
pages like it. 

In the matter of philosophy, we can see a ray of dis- 
cordant hope in the inquiry, for Mr. Harold C. Chapman 
Brown has the temerity to venture the belief that if 
“philosophy can find freedom, perhaps America can yet 
find philosophy.” What fragments of God are left un- 
shattered are swept aside by this instinctive “perhaps.” 
It preserves intact for us the perfect gloom of the volume, 
a precious treasure. 

Let us, then, hasten to lose heart from Mr. Van Wyck 
Brooks, who assures us with melancholy gusto that every- 
thing “in our society tends to check the growth of the 
spirit and to shatter the confidence of the individual in 
himself”; and to pile horror upon horror, he adds this: 
“Considered with reference to its higher manifestations, 
life itself has been, thus far in modern America, a 
failure.” 

Can you beat it? Well, anyway here’s a good close 
second. Mr. George Jean Nathan smears this jigger of 
vitriol on the American stage: “This theater, considering 
it in so far as possible as a unit, is still not much above 
the Midway Plaisance, the honkatonk, the Sunday School 
charade.” 

Lewis Raymond Reid speaks of “the sweeping pathos” 
of our small town civilization, even as Dreiser drops a 
triumphant tear at “dear crude 
America,” and so the chap- 
ters rattle by, scraping their 
dry shrouds futilely upon 
the rusty nails in the door of 
hope. Even our “sense of 
humor,” which a quarter of a 
century ago Kipling let us keep 
to “save us whole,” is taken 
from us by an economist—it 
was fitting that an economist 
should be asked to write the 
chapter on Humor—who gloats 
ghoulishly: that “there is no 
such thing as an American gift 
of humorous expression, that 
the sense of humor does not 
exist among our upper classes, 
especially our literary classes, 
and that almost every other 
country in the world has more 


of it.” So there we are flat! 
THE END OF A PERFECT 
GROUCH 


EAVENS! What a book 
H for the Lusk Committee 

is “Civilization in the 
United States, an Inquiry by 
Thirty Americans.” If Harold 
Stearns, the compiler, and Ar- 
chibald Stevenson, the red 
witch hunter, could be tied in 
two chairs facing each other, 
and compelled to read forever 
each from the volume of his 


“Oh, father! 


to tell him no.” 





Why did you kick him out when 
he asked your consent to our marriage?” 
“Because, daughter, I just didn’t have the heart 
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choice, poetic justice would find its first perfect flower in 
the drab and weedy garden of human history. Still, this 
“Inquiry” book is timely, and should have a wide sale. All 
of our one hundred per cent. Americans shonld read it. 
It is good for what ails them. If the first five chapters 
do not kill the gentle hundred per center, he is due for a 
recovery. But the risk of apoplexy, while it is tremen- 
dous, is well worth taking. No other book published in 
years has filled its long-felt want so snugly. 


A SAFE INVESTMENT FOR DEMOCRACY 


MERICA is doing real things in Russia. The 
American Relief Association under the direction of 
the Hoover Organization is making splendid headway 

in checking the famine, at least among the children. The 
spirit of Congress as indicated by their appropriation under 
the suggestion of the President for grain for Russia will be 
another evidence of good will among men which the Russian 
in other days must recognize. No dollar invested any place 
on earth will bring more righteous good will among men 
than a dollar sent to the Hoover Relief Association. It 
will bind us with gratitude to the people who are sure to 
rise with their country to become one of the powerful Demo- 
cratic people of the earth. Their democracy will not be 
our democracy nor their blood in our blood; but in the 
coming century it will behoove all democracies—the Anglo- 
Saxon, the Slav, the Teuton and Latin—to stand tcgether 
against the brown and yellow men who still have dark and 
pagan hearts and who in the end will not accept the 
democratic philosophy of peace and humility and good 
fellowship without a struggle. Every dollar sent to Russia 
will save a human being from starving who, being saved, 
will accept democracy for its deeds. 


COMIC OPERA STUFF 


OYALTY is going off stage R.U.E. with a funny 

exit. Queen Zita goes into exile, taking her exit 

with a purple spotlight. She makes a kin visit in 
Spain where the queen doesn’t appear, having a headache, 
and where the horse-faced, middle-aged king clearly indi- 
cates that he would like to lose Zita at the station. 

The Bourbons and Haps- 
burgs, such as have their heads 
on, greet poor Zita with some- 
thing the same _ enthusiasm 
one would give to a cousin 
coming for a call with the 
smallpox, and the queen hastens 
on to Madeira. When she got 
there she found that Portugal 
was refusing to join the Allies 
in paying her board bill. 

It’s surely hard lines for an 
ersatz queen when the elephant 
steps on her trunk. (Music, 
please.) And if the other free 
peoples of the world decide 
that they, too, have no taxes 
during these .hard times to de- 
vote to a queen without a job, 
Zita may have to run a beauty 
parlor, or write for Hearst, or 
open her house to paying 
guests. 

The world, one way or an- 
other, may be not exactly safe 
for democracy yet. But it’s 
not making coaches out of 
pumpkins for decayed royalty. 
The crystal slipper is lost for- 
ever, and the prince is work- 
ing for his meal ticket. About 
all Zita can do is _ realize 
that royalty is only comic opera 
stuff now, with a choice be- 
tween taking a laugh or a final 
exit. 
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It Takes Nine Taylors to Make a Manners 


By GeorceE JEAN NATHAN 


IRST, the Taylor of “A Girl in 

Waiting.” Second, the Taylor 

of “Peg o' My Heart.” Third, 
the Taylor of “Out There.” Fourth, 
the Taylor of “Happiness.” Fifth, the 
Taylor of “The Harp of Life.” Sixth, 
the Taylor of “Barbarozza.” Seventh, 
the Taylor of “The Wooing of Eve.” 
Eighth, the Taylor of “One Night in 
Rome.” And ninth, the Taylor of “The 
National Anthem.” It is as impos- 
sible to imagine Mr. J. Hartley Man- 
ners without Miss Laurette Taylor as 
it is to imagine a Bronx cocktail with- 
out vermouth. It is as impossible to 
imagine a play by Mr. J. Hartley Man- 
ners without Miss Laurette Taylor as 
it is to imagine a Bronx cocktail 
without gin. Miss Taylor is J. Hart- 
ley Manners’s drama. 

Aside from Miss Taylor, who is his 
wife, what Mr. Manners contributes 
to his plays is negligible. His mind, 
as his plays reveal it, is of the peculi- 
arly uninteresting type that is senti- 
mental when it is not indignant, and 
indignant when it is not sentimental. 
What small measure of humor lies in 
it is less the species of humor that 
springs from a close observation of 
people and life than from a close 
observation of actors and what is 
effective in the theatre. His sen- 
timent is tearful with drops of glyc- 
erine; his indignation is that of a 
green-room Brieux. I have never yet 
seen a play by Mr. Manners that I 
would not have enjoyed, and been 
greatly impressed by, at the age of 
eight. 

The writings of this naive fellow 
his wife filters through her sagacious 
and charming person, and contrives, 
with a canny wink here and a critical 
smile there, to invest with an over- 
tone of ironic comedy. Out of her 
Herculean and experienced efforts she 
is able to inject faint traces of life 
into the manuscripts and to delude the 
impressible gentlemen of the press 
into believing that these traces of life 
were there even before she applied 
herself to their vitalization. But they 
are not there. Remove Miss Taylor 
from the stage and all that will be left 
of a Manners play will be a wealth of 
talk on subjects that everyone else in 
the world has ceased to talk about the 
year before. Consider, in example, 
the latest specimen, “The National 
Anthem.” 

In this masterpiece we find Mr. 
Manners profoundly alarmed over the 
consequences to the United States of 


the present craze for jazz dancing and 
schnapps. According to Mr. Man- 
ners, almost all the young people in 
America are to-day spending all of 
their time bumping against one 
another on dance floors and drinking 
Monticello, 1904. The thought is not 
as disturbing to some of us as it is 
to Mr. Manners. Since a case of Mon- 
ticello 1904 now costs anywhere from 
$175 to $250, with $2.50 extra for de- 
livery, since the couvert charge in any 
jazz house that has more than three 
Chinese lanterns hanging from the 
ceiling is anywhere from $1 to $5, 
since before one can get a table one 
has to tip the oberkellner anywhere 
from $2 to $5, and since before one 
can get out one has to pay $1.50 for a 
bottle of White Rock and $4 for two 
pseudo club sandwiches, to say noth- 
ing of a $2 tip to the waiter, 25 cents 
to the hat-check girl, and 50 cents to 
the cab-starter—since this is the pres- 
ent state of affairs, it would seem that 
the only person in great danger of 
going to the dogs at the moment 
through jazz and liquor is someone 
like Mr. Manners himself, who can 
write plays bad enough to succeed on 
Broadway and fetch in sufficiently 
large sums of spending money. 


O FAR as I have been able to 

gather from the statistics, the only 
thing in America that has thus far been 
ruined by jazz is the national ear- 
drum. Other than this, far from 
being a menace, jazz has proved a boon 
at the very period in our national life 
when financial depression has stalked 
the land with a sour snicker. With 
hundreds of thousands of men out of 
employment, it has given employment 
to thousands of waiters, bus boys, 
bootleggers, bass drummers, piano 
players, saxophone tooters, taxicab 
drivers, cigarette girls, shoe manufac- 
turers, sock manufacturers (the latest 
Moody reports show that the Acme 
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Sock Co.'s last dividend was 10 per 
cent as against 1 per cent before the 
camel walk and toddle came in), manu- 
facturers of wobbly tables, cigar 
dealers, restaurant managers, interior 
decorators, makers of highball glasses, 
flower girls, mayonnaise dressing ex- 
perts, printers of restaurant checks, 
telephone operators, elevator oper- 
ators, door-tenders, and others. If 
you say that this is flippant, and no 
way to criticize a play, I say that you 
go to bed too early to know what you 
are talking about. Further, I fail to 
become greatly excited over. the 
thought that the United States is 
drinking itself to death. Aside from 
the statistics which show that, in a 
single year of Prohibition, the amount 
of drinking decreased more than 37 
per cent., we have the increasingly 
ominous fact that it is steadily becom- 
ing more difficult to get a decent drink 
unless one belonged to the same col- 
lege fraternity as a ship steward, a 
Federal enforcement officer, a doctor 
or an expert forger. There are some 
of us patriots, of course, who took 
time by the forepaugh and laid in 
enough of the lawless stuff to safe- 
guard the circus for at least eight or 
ten years more. But what of the far 
greater proportion of pro-Germans, 
hyphenated Americans, and such who 
rigorously obeyed the law and upheld 
the integrity of the Constitution? The 
only man who could conceivably go 
to hell after Mr. Manners’s formula 
under those circumstances would have 
to get a job as butler to me, or some 
one with an even bigger stock. 


O, MR. MANNERS does not suc- 

ceed in getting me wildly worked 
up. The United States has more to 
fear from Mr. Manners’s bad plays on 
jazz and alcohol than from jazz and 
alcohol themselves. Such plays per- 
vert the national intelligence and cor- 
rupt the national zsthetic taste. If 
I had a young daughter, I should much 
rather have her dance the fox-trot and 
take an occasional cocktail than waste 
her time on plays with so little merit 
as “The National Anthem.” The danc- 
ing would make her graceful and 
agile; the cocktail—we have the word 
of some of America’s most eminent 
medicos on it—would do her no harm; 
the play would give her idiotic ideas 
and reduce her literary and dramatic 
tastes, and some day, what with grow- 
ing to like this sort of theatrical fare, 

(Continued on page 31) 

















ENTERTAINS ARTHURLTLE 
AND HIS PENCIL 





THE PERFECT 
FOOL 


“ YY HERE are you going, 

you funny little hack- 
driver?” asked Ed. Wynn ot 
his side kick in “The Per 


fect Fool.” 
“I’m no hack-driver,” ex- 
claimed True Rice. “I've 


been to a funeral.” 

“A funeral? Then some- 
body died,” says Wynn 

“Well, if he didn't,” says 
Rice, “we played a dirty 
rotten trick on him.” 

“Who ran the lawn-mower 
over your face?” 

“It wasn't a lawn-mower 
My barber is a mason, and 
he shaves me by degrees.’ 

“That's «nough out of you 
You had better run along 
home 
































“I haven't got a home.” 

“Well, then, I'll dig you 
one.” 

“Won't you give me a job 
on the stage, Mr. Wynn?” 

“What can you do?” says 
W ynn 

“Oh, I can dance, just like 
this.” 

“Well, you haven't done 
anything so far a man 
couldn't do if he slipped on 
a banana peel.” 

“Oh! That makes every 
bone in my body ache.” 

“Well, you should be 
glad you are not a her- 
ring.” 

“Can you tell me, Mr. 
Wynn, how I can avoid 
falling hair; it has been 
causing me a great deal 
of inconvenience lately 

‘Sure I can,” says 
Wynn. ‘Why don’t you 
step nimbly to one side.” 


W ith 








A Pair of Pinchers. 
—Penn State Froth 


UNION MAN 


Dad (to prodigal son)—My son, now 
that you have graduated, what are you 
going to be? 

The Dense One—A banker, father 

“A noble ambition. And why did 
you choose such a calling?” 

“Because the bank closes at three 
o'clock.”"—Oregon Lemon Punch 
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Are You Coming In? 


UDGE'S Annual College Wits Number 

will be published on May 6 next Are 
you going to be represented in it? 

All matter for this number should be in 
our hands early in March All matter sub 
mitted should be addressed “College Wits 
Editor, JUDGE, 627 West 43d Street, New 
York.” 

All matter accepted will be paid for® And 
there are three trophies-—-handsome silver 


cups—-for the best college showing, for the 
best literary feature, and for the best art 
feature 


Each contribution must bear the name, class 
and college of the contributor 
Are you coming i~ ? 











NO GREATER LOVE! 


“Can't you give me any proof that 
you really love me and want to marry 
me?” 

“Well, I found out that my engage- 
ment ring was cut glass and haven't 
ever said anything about it.”"—Jowa 
Frivol 


Joyous, 


COISES 


Villain (laughing) — Ha, ha! You 


are helpless, the old homestead be 
longs to me! 
Hero—And where are the papers? 
“At the blacksmith’s.”’ 
“You are having them forged.” 


“Nay, may. I am having them 
filed.”"—Princeton Tiger 
WHERE? 


We went out to dine; 

We went to a show; 

We danced; 

Then she said, 

“Now where shall we go?” 
—Syracuse Orange Peel 


THEY'RE SPEEDY MARKERS 

“I hear some of these profs lead a 
fast life. 

“I doubt it; none of ‘em passed me 
this year.”—Michigan Gargoyle 


SOLICITOUS JOHNNY 
“Johnny, I’m afraid I'll not see you 
in heaven,” said the father to his 
errant son. 
“Why, what have you been doing 
now, Pop?”—Tar Baby 





College 
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Wits 


Irresponsible 


SIZE SIX AND SEVEN-EIGHTS 


Freshman—Did you call me, sir? 

Absent-minded Senior—Yes, here's 
some money. Run down and get me 
a haircut.—Chicago Phoenix 





Football Term—Kick formation. 
—Ambherst Lord Jef 


PARSED 

Prof.—Parse “Kiss.” 

Stude—“Kiss” is a noun, generally 
used as a conjunction. It is never 
declined. It is not singular, and it 
is usually used in the plural. It 
agrees with me. It is more common 
than proper.—New York Medley. 
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The Angler—lI think that there is no thrill like that of catching a nice 


big fish with your line. 


The Girl—I thoroughly agree with you!—Yale Record. 











HREE Scotsmen went to church, 
each clutching tightly the bawbee 
he intended to contribute when the 
plate was passed. Consternationreigned 
when the minister announced that this 
particular Sunday an effort was to be 
made to raise the mortgage, and asked 
every member of the congregation to 
make a substantial offering 

During the prayer the Scots held a 
whispered consultation as to the solu- 
tion of their dilemma, and reached a 
satisfactory decision. 

One fainted and the other two car- 
ried him out.—London Opinion 


“My husband is so good to his 
employees,” said Mrs. Youngwedd, 
proudly. “He came home late last 


night, all tired out, poor boy, and I 
heard him murmur in his sleep, ‘Jim, 
I'll raise you ten.’ And business is 
so dull, too.”—Boston Transcript. 


A man who—it was said—had be- 
come moderately rich as a result of 
a couple of not very unfortunate fires, 
contemplated the purchase of a small 
cinema in the Midlands. 

“Do you think it will go?” he asked 
a friend. 

“Why shouldn't it?” said the friend. 
“It’s all wood.”—London Telegraph. 








“You big idiot, the train is leaving 
and my trunks aren't inside!” 

“Well, it seems you're the idiot, 
since you're in the wrong train.”—Le 
Rire (Paris). 

“You have trousers 
creased?” 

“I decided to give up that evidence 
of neatness,”’ replied Senator Sorghum, 
“some time ago. I have examined the 
statues of numerous great statesmen, 
and none of them have creased trous- 
ers.” —Washington Star. 


never your 


Sam—I never see you with Miss 
Giddings any more. 

Lou—No. I couldn’t 
vulgar laughing. 

“So! I hadn’t noticed it.” 

“No, you weren’t around when I 
proposed to her.”—Houston Post. 


stand her 





Jones keeps pigeons and Brown, next 
door, tries to keep pigeons. Brown 
is constantly losing birds, while Jones 
is as constantly suspected of finding 
them. The other morning Brown, 
with a smile and a quarter, approached 
the youthful son and heir of Jones. 

“Willie,” began Brown, holding up 
the coin, “did daddy find a bird yester- 
day?” 

Willie nodded. 

“And was it a blue bird with some 
white feathers in its wing?” 

“Dunno,” responded Willie, pocket- 
ing the quarter. “You can’t tell their 
color after they’re cooked.”—Chicago 
Herald and Examiner. 


Georgie—Ma, if the baby was to eat 
tadpoles, would they give him a big 
bass voice like a frog? 

M other—Good gracious, no! 
kill him! 

“Well, they didn’t!”—Answers (Lon- 
don). 


They'd 


“T have prescribed alcohol—” 

“Good.” 

“But only to rub with. It contains 
a poisonous substance which makes it 
unfit for drinking.” 

“Rub it in, doc; rub it in.”—Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 





“Well, Mr. Meyer, why do you want to sell your nightshirt?” 
“Because I have got a job as a night-watchman.”—Der Brummer (Berlin). 
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“TI understand your cook has left.” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Chuggins, “we 
tried to show her every kindness, but 
she says the way I drive a car makes 
her nervous.”—Washington Star 


Mrs. Uppish—Did any of your ances- 
tors do things to cause posterity to re- 
member them? 

Farmer Blunt—I reckon they did, 
ma'am. My grandfather put mortgages 
on this place that ain't paid off yet.— 
Detroit Free Press. 


Old Riley Rezzidew—I reckon I'd 
be every bit as good a man as our 
pastor if I wore my Sunday clothes 
every day.—Kansas City Star 


The Dub—Well, I went around the 
course the next day in 86 

The Expert—You don't tell me! 
What clubs did you use? 

“Clubs? I used a trench mortar, a 
billiard cue and a whisk broom 
Detroit News 


Bachelor—A girl no longer marries 
a man for better or worse 

His Friend—Indeed! 

“No; she marries him for more or 
less."—Answers, London. 









































“See there, that is the house of the 


commune which just made us frame up 
the Third Internationale with Mos- 
cow!” 


“Oh, indeed! But I don't care 
especially for the windows.”—Le Rire 
(Paris) 





Little Boy—It’s hard, very hard. 
Mother—What's hard, dear? 


“Why, Jimmy Jones next door spits down on me, and it’s so hard to spit up!"—London Mail 
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“What caused the trouble between 
Cain and Abel?” 

“I’m not sure, but the scarcity of 
members of the gentler sex indicates 
that they couldn’t have had any dif- 
ference over a woman.”’—New York 


Sun 


“What is the secret of success?” 
asked the Sphinx. 

“Push,” said the Button. 

“Never be led,” said the Pencil. 

“Take pains,” said the Window. 

“Always keep cool,” said the Ice. 

“Be up to date,” said the Calendar. 

“Never lose your head,” said the 
Match 

“Make light of your troubles,” said 
the Fire 

“Do a driving business,” said the 
Hammer. 

“Don't be merely one of the hands,” 
said the Clock 

“Aspire to greater things,” said the 
Nutmeg. 

“Be sharp in all your dealings,” said 
the Knife. 

“Find a good thing and stick to it,” 
said the Stamp. 

“Do the work you are suited for,” 
said the Chimney.—Southern Masonic 
Journal. 
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“Is this to be a consultation?” 
“No, doctor; now that it is the end 
of the year, I am going to commence 


paying you the sixty-two visits that 


you paid me.’—Le Rire (Paris) 


Pounders,” said Mr. Dub- 
waite, severely, “your merry mood 
does you credit, but I wish you 
wouldn't sing at your work.” 

“I’m typing this letter you dictated 
to Skinnim & Fleece, sir.” 

“Well?” 

“I wouldn't dare to write such lan- 
guage without doing something to keep 
it from spoiling my disposition.” —Bir- 
mingham Age-Herald. 


“Miss 


“Don't you find that playing golf so 
much interferes with your business?” 

“Of course it does; but what’s the 
use of having a business of your own 
if you can’t neglect it once in a while?” 
—New York Sun. 


“Henry, I wish you'd pay up your 
back pew rent. I’m almost ashamed 
to go to church.” 

“Can't do it this month, my dear. 
Got to pay my dues to the golf club.” 
—Browning’s Magazine. 


Teacher—Helen, can you tell me the 
difference between “to like” and “to 
love’? 

Helen—Yes. I like my mamma, but 
I love chocolate.—Houston Post. 


“You recall the story of David and 
Goliath, I hope?” 

“T have a hazy recollection of hav- 
ing heard it somewhere,” said the race 
track frequenter. “It must have been 
when I was a small boy and went to 
Sunday School. David was the little 
chap who upset the dope by killing 
the big fellow, wasn’t he?” 

“Te. 

“Ah! That's one of the few cases 
on record where a hundred-to-one shot 
brought home the bacon.’’—Birming- 
ham Age-Herald. 


“I've got a tollable fair butcher 
knife,” said a resident of the Mount 
Pizgy neighborhood, down in _ the 
Ozarks, “and if I had an old bull I 
reckon I’d move to town and start a 
meat shop.”—Kansas City Star. 





They were big game hunters, and 
they were trotting out their usual stock 
of “reminiscences.” When each had 
told his best lie, the only member of 
the party who had never been to Africa 
was asked to tell a story. 

“Well, I'm afraid I’ve nothing very 
exciting to tell you,” he piped in a 
small, still voice. “I once had a small 
affair with a lion escaped from a men 
agerie. He bounded on me as he got 
clear of his enclosure—and, well, of 
course, I wasn't armed.” 

“What on earth did you do?” cho 
rused the others. 

“Well,” retorted the little 
just seized his lower jaw with my right 
hand and his upper jaw with my left 
hand, and held his mouth open till he 
starved.”—London Opinion. 


man, “I 


Little Louise was lost on the street 
and was brought into the police station 
The officers tried in every way to learn 
her name. Finally one of the officers 
said: 

“What name does your mother call 
your father?” 

“Why,” said Louise, very innocently, 
“she don’t call him any name; she likes 
him.”—Harper’s Magazine 








During a sermon recently delivered 
by a Philadelphia clergyman there 
were frequent references to “sancti- 
monious, psalm - singing, professed 
Christians who have no real religion 
in their make-up.” 

A lad of ten who had heard the ser- 
mon remarked to his father when they 
returned home: 

“Dad, I shouldn’t have thought Dr 


Smith would have spoken that way 
about Christians this morning. There 
might have been some of them in 


church!"—Pittsburgh Chronicle Tele- 
graph 


“What are you going to be when you 
grow up, Jennie?” 

“I'm going to be an old maid.” 

“An old maid, dear. Why?" 

“*Cause I don't think I'd like to kiss 
a man a hundred times and tell him 
he’s handsome every time I do shop- 
ping I'd rather earn money and buy 
things for myself.”"—Baptist Boys and 
Girls. 


“One never hears a breath of scan- 
dal about her.” 

“Why? Hasn't she any friends?”— 
London Mail. 











“Oh, what a beautiful neck-piece! 
—La Vie Parisienne. 


or 


And my favorite fur is chinchilla, too!” 








Many employers believe that a work- 
man can vivify the routine of his labor 
by visualizing the complete contribu- 
tion to civilization made possible by 
his seemingly unimportant task. To 
illustrate the spirit which they are try- 
ing to develop E. K. Hall, vice-presi- 
dent of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, recently told the 
Academy of Political Science the story 
of the third stone cutter—a story old, 
but timely just at present. 

Three stone cutters were working 
onastone. A stranger asked the first 
what he was doing. 

“I’m working for $7.50 a day,” he 
replied. 

“And you?” the stranger asked the 
second. 

“I'm cutting this stone,” growled the 
laborer. 

“When the question was put to the 
third stone-cutter, he answered, “I'm 
building a cathedral.”—New York Eve- 
ning Post 


The Customer—lI can’t find my wife 
anywhere. What shall I do? 

The Shopwalker—Just start talking 
to our pretty assistant over there.— 
London Opinion. 





Imperious Bride—Jack, stop what- 
ever you're doing, and come and kiss 
me at once!"—Passing Show (Lon- 
don). 


A little fellow scored neatly on his 
mother the other day. “I hope, dear,” 
she said, “you were a nice little boy 
while you were at Mrs. Brown’s and 
didn’t tell any stories.” 

“Only the one you put me up to,” 
said her young hopeful. 

“Why, what do you mean, child?” 

“When she asked me if I'd like to 
have another piece of cake, I said, ‘No, 
thank you; I’ve had enough.’ "—Boston 
Transcript 





The convert who recently got up at 
a prayer meeting and thanked the Lord 
that he had three wives in heaven was 
(so it is rumored) subsequently ob- 
served paying sixpence at a bookstall 
for a copy of “How to Prolong Life.” 
—London Eve. 


Inquisitive Young Daughter—Papa, 
what do you do all day long at the 
office?” 

Father (not paying much attention 
to the question, as he is busy reading 
the evening paper)—Oh, nothing.” 

Daughter (not easily discouraged)— 
“Well, how do you know when you are 
through?”—I/linois Life Bulletin. 


“How about the new heaves medicine 
you tried?” 

“Well, you know that feller said it 
cured by gettin’ at the cause.” 

“Yep, I remember.” 

“I figured it out since that he was 
right. Breathin’ is the cause of 
heaves—that is, it’s only when a horse 
breathes that he heaves.” 


“I getcha.” 

“Well, two doses o’ that stuff plumb 
cured my horse of breathin’.”—Farm 
Life 




















ADAMSON (and 


the Postage Stamp).—Sondags Nisse (Stockholm). 
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“HUGHES’ ZOO” 





Wit and Wis- Veil? 
dom of Children fol 


CROWDED 


Little four-year- 
old Margie, whose 
big sister brought 
her chum home to 
spend the _ night, 
thought it would be 
a great treat to 
sleep with them; 
and, having gained 
permission, she took 
her place in the 
center of the bed. 
She soon found it 
uncomfortable, and 
rot wishing to 
appear _ selfish, 
asked: “Sister, have 
you plenty of 


room?” 

“Yes, dear,’ was 
the reply. 

Then to sister's 
chum: “Have you 


plenty of room, 

Miss Manning?” 
“Sure, dear!” 
“Well, then, both 


of you move over!” 


HERBERT'S DIPLOMACY 


Herbert aged four, had just been bathed and 
dressed in an immaculate white suit preparatory to 
attending Sunday School, and grandma had cautioned 
him to keep out of the wet grass. Immediately he 
ran out into the yard and sat down in the mud 
Patient grandma again dressed him and gave him a 
lecture on cleanliness. In a few minutes Herbert 
came back again, soiled, and was sent out after a 
stick. Herbert came back with a stick not very 
clean. Just as grandma was about to administer the 
rod, Herbert said: “That’s a pretty dirty stick, 
grandma.” 


WHERE HE GOT THEM 


Mrs. Carrol and her two-year-old son, Jimmie, were 
calling on Mrs. St. Claire. Mrs. St. Claire caress- 
ingly took Jimmie on her lap, and looking fondly 
into his eyes, asked: 

“Where did you get those big brown eyes?” 

“Aw,” responded Jimmie, “they come with my face.” 





CHEERFUL MABEL 

Little Mabel, aged four, had been warned by her mother not 
to play in the road, which was extremely muddy. Several times 
Mabel disobeyed and had to be brought in and cleaned up. 

At last, exasperated, her mother exclaimed: ‘Mabel, I'll give 
you one more chance. If you play in the -oad again I shall 
have to put you to bed.” 

The child went out to play again, but in a short time appeared 


at the door, wet and bedraggled. “Well, mother,” she remarked 
in a tone of cheerful resignation, “I’ve used up my last 
chance!” 


OBEDIENT WILLIE 


The teacher wanted some plums in order 
to give an object lesson, and calling one of 
the small boys she gave him ten cents and 
dispatched him to the fruit stand down on 
the corner. 

“Before you buy the plums, Willie,” she 
cautioned, “you had better pinch one or two 
to make sure they are ripe.” 

Little Willie flitted away. Soon he came 
back and smilingly put the bag on the teach- 
er’s desk. 

“Oh, thank you, Willie!” said the teacher, 
taking up the bag. “Did you pinch one or 
two, as I told you to do?” 

“Did I? I pinched the whole bagful, and 
here’s your ten cents!” 
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FILM FUN 


MARCH, 1922 


Price 20 Cents 
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-ECIAL ATTRACTION 
/ 4 he j } uw Fes 


| ILM FUN is a magazine of screen news. Over a hundred photographs 
and new ideas. Could you write a subtitle? See prize offer Page 21. 

There is a also a prize for the best letter on “‘Love Making in the Movies.’’ 

There are stories by girls who have been proposed to while watching the 
pictures. There is a baby picture contest; an interview with Fannie Hurst, 
author of ‘‘Star Dust.’’ Tony Sarg tells about his silhouettes: fictionized 
stories by George Mitchell, studio notes, “Flim Flam_ Infilmation,’’ and 


over thirty illustrated jokes for which the screen stars posed. 
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Try These on Your Children 


By Water PricHARD EATON 


IN THE Days Berore CoLumsus; THE QUEST oF 
THE WESTERN WoRrRLD Both by Francis Rolt 
Wheeler. G. H. Boran & Co 


WEP give a good deal if we had 
a son of our own to try these 
two books on, which are evidently the 
opening volumes of a series, to cover 
the whole period of American history, 
from the primal ooze to Henry Cabot 
Lodge and Al Jolson. To get into the 
mind and imagination of a boy how the 
earth crust was formed, how animals 
and man came to be here, how many 
eons it took, and how old America 
really was as an inhabited land before 
Columbus ever “discovered” it, is a 
worthy task. But how about this para- 
graph on the subject of Indian peoples? 


The other linguistic families on 
the coast are the Chimakan, Kal- 
appoian, Chimarikan, Yakonan, 
Kusan, Takilman, Copehan, Quora- 
tean, Weitspekan, Yanan, Wash- 
oan, Pujanan, Yukilan, Kilanapan, 
Moquellumnan, Mariposan, Cos- 
tanoan, Esselinian, Salinan, and 
Chumashan. Many of these fami- 
lies have but one or two tribes, 
yet the Moquelumnan have thirty- 
five tribes, the Pujanan twenty-six, 
and the Mariposan twenty-four. 
Details of each of these are out- 
side the scope of this brief sum- 
mary. 


We can imagine certain boys, even 
the handsome, alert, intelligent, manly, 





courteous lad who would be our boy, 
replying to this: 

“Is that so!” 

We can also imagine the pain of a 
parent, when asked by little Willie, 
to pronounce the names. In short, we 
consider the entire list something the 
average boy (or man either) would 
cheerfully forget without even trying 
to remember. It seems to us there is 
far too much of this sort of dry docu- 
mentation in both these books, and too 
little simple, vivid, picturesque state- 
ment of fact that a boy’s mind can lay 
hold on. 

But we looked up the author in 
“Who's Who,” and were flabbergasted 
at the number of boys’ books he has 
produced. His erudition and industry 
are tremendous, and most certainly 
have been rewarded by juvenile appre- 
ciation, or he wouldn’t keep on. So, 
once more, we are baffled by the mys- 
tery of the boy's mind. We are baffled 
every time we talk to a boy. We 
don’t feel at all the same mystery in 
the presence of a girl. We are per- 
fectly at ease. But that is probably 
because she puts us there. A _ boy 
doesn’t care a hang whether you are 
at ease or not. He doesn’t even know. 
Odd, although nearly all men have been 
boys, almost no man can recall what 
sort of a creature he was—except, of 
course, Booth Tarkington. But boys 
themselves have no use for Tarking- 
ton’s stories—so there you are. If 
you've got a boy, please try these two 











THE FINISHING TOUCH 


Dobbins—Your portrait is finished, Miss Van Swift, excepting the deli- 
cate tone on your—er—cheeks. As you have your vanity-box with you, 
would you mind stepping down and putting on the finishing touch yourself? 
You could do it better than I, I am sure. 
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for every owner of a 
| DODGE BROTHERS 
'| MOTOR CAR ow & 


with no owner of a Dodge Brothers 
Motor Car is it stior 


ar ul que nN 

of whether he will add accessories, but 
of what accessories he will add 

Phis is not to imply that the Dodge 
Brothers Car is not a wenderfull 
complete and efficient car as it 
delivered from the factory. 
It means simply that a car, particu 
larly a Dodge Brothers Motor ¢ 
stirs in all of us the same old jealous 
iffection 1 hy as bovs and girls vé 
used to feel always for the favorite 
umong our possessions. This feeling 
within us is t plain human and 
likable i. sign that we're not yet 
complete! vVilhered th the heat of 
the day, but of enthusi 

sims It is also good common sense, 


n effort to increase the safety and 
eturn from our investment. But 


strict care should be taken in the 
election of these accessories—and also 
of the supplies so necessary in 
running thre ear The market Is 
stocked with supplies that are harm 
ful and with accessories that at best 
re useless—in a deliberate attempt 


to exploit the owner's pride in his car 


Ilow do vou kno What accessors 


equipment will best serve your pur- 
pose in adding to your comfort and 


ovment in the use of vour car 





Here is a book that gives you the se- 
lections of e ‘perts made after care- 
ful study and test, and conference 
with the Bureau of Standards, 
Washington; Underwriter’s Labora- 
tories, and other institutions of 
scientific researc h 

Its conclusions are based, not upon 
guess or surmise, but on exact knowl 
edge It tells you specifically the 
exact make of equipment in each in- 
stance, which after thorough test, 
these experts believe will give you the 
best results. It also carries helpful 
suggestions on “The Care of the 
Brakes,” “Rules of the Road,” “The 
Care of Tires,” and other information 
which, if followed, will prove to be o 
eal value. The book is 5x79” in size, 
$2 pages profusely illustrated, bound 
in heavy cover sto k. It deserves \ 
place with your “Book of Informa- 
tion.” Your copy of this book will 


at cain orstamps. LOC 
WILLIAM GREEN, Inc. 


627 West 43d St., New York City 

















NON PARE! 


CvALian Tyee) 
i BOTTLE 
‘MAKES 
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Serisracriow GuARAnTeE’ 
On Your Mower Bacn 
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BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 





America’s 
Pioneer 
Dog Medicines 118 West 3ist Street, New York 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 

















Hartz Mountain Canaries '°‘°" $6.00 


5 } 


imperial Pet Shop, Geo. Wohistadt, Prop. 


“Say, mom! Do I have to brush the 





tooth I’m goin’ to have pulled?” 


Direct importer Dept. J, 50 W. 30th St.. Hew York City | 


| DEAF? HEADNOISES 


ther brogrews 6 le¢ es prompt Write 

for sympt toda . gat 
"THE EVOLUTION PHONE CO., Inc. 

|} 48-DM Greenwich Avenue New York City 











books on him—if you can keep him 
home from the movies long enough. 


ORPHANT ANNie Story Book By Johnny 
Gruelle, Bobbs-Merrill Co 


T is a well known fact that Orphant 
Annie, after her no inconsiderable 
day's work was done, used to tell the 





| children stories, which, unfortunately, 
were imperfectly preserved, and then 
only in their more sternly moral 
aspects of retributive justice. Johnny 
Gruelle has set out to remedy this. 
Here are some of Annie’s more frolic- 
some tales, and illustrated in color, 
too. Gruell’s pictures are full of 
humor, full of fancy, and he knows 
how to draw. They are the kind of 
fairy pictures we have been sending 
across the seas to get; they have 
charm. This book is that rare thing 
—a genuine fairy tale, genuinely real- 
ized in the illustrations. 





“All right! 





Fer the sake of argument we'll say there’s a hereafter. Now, 


what I want to know is, ‘Will there be any cheese there?’” 


























cop ri SQUARE 


The BRUNSWICK 


Boylston Street at Clarendon 








Tee ENO 


Two Boston Hotels 
that have contrib- 
uted greatly to the 
traditional distinc- 
tion of the Back 
Bay. 


The LENOX 


Boylston Street at Exeter 
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SEX KNOWLEDGE 
MEN~BOYS 


Including a Program of Sex 
Education for the Boy that 
Every Parent Should Know 


7 every man 





N ‘ 
~ Ya ir copy Onl 
tod NOW $2 
i You will prize it 
bound for many times 


Sent 
its cost Lsrepere J 


| TRUTH PUB. CO., Dept. 6SK, 1400 BROADWAY, N. Y 








Amateur Knights of 
the Brush 


UDGE will award, during the year 
J 1922, a gold watch suitably en 
graved, to the contributor sending in 
the illustrated idea, which, in the 
opinion of the editors, is the funniest. 
The label “‘Amateur”’ is used in this 
connection with no intention to be 
little the quality of the art, which we 
expect, in many cases, will be as good 
as that of the regular contributions. 











rie Story oF MANKIND By Hendrick Var 
Loon, Boni and Liveright. 


HERE is a book for young people 
that costs—but the law won't let 
us say what it costs. Anyhow, it costs 
almost half as much to educate your 
children in history as it does to take 
your wife to “The Music Box Re- 
view,” provided you go in the subway 
and can get a seat at the box office. 
Sunday School teachers will not give 
this book to their little cherubs for 
Christmas, anyhow. Sunday School 
teachers are the greatest enemy of 
good juvenile literature. They must 
have cheap books, so the publishers of 
dime novels put a cloth cover on 
their wares, and sell the same old 
dynamite with a sanctimonious grin, 
the teachers thinking anything with a 
cloth cover must be literachoor. Van 
Loon’s book, however, is worth the 
price. It is a history of the world 
told in comprehensible language, but 
without that condescension so _ ob- 
noxious in most adults, and with the 
aid of scores of pictures, drawn by 
the author, which are vivid symbols 
of historic facts, such as an acutely 
intelligent boy might draw. We pre- 
dict that this book is going to be a 
classic of its kind, and will usher 
many a boy and girl into the wonder- 


| world of history. 


| been a girl of fifteen. 


rue Bryne Girts, How THey WorKED AND 
Won By Mary K. Maule. Lothrop, Lee 
Shepard Co., Boston 


WE. gave this book to our mother 
to read, and she says it is a first- 
rate story for girls of fifteen up. So 
that goes for us, never having ourself 
We had sup- 
posed, to be sure, from our perusal 
of recent fiction, that modern girls of 
fifteen up read G. B. Shaw, Dr. Freud, 
and “Jurgen.” But evidently the pub- 
lishers know better. 
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Judge’s Pattern Department 
S° many magazines are just cata- 

logues, and bunking Uncle Sam’s 
post office seems to be the fashion 
among fashion-makers, Judge has de- 
termined upon entering the pattern 
field. If you want one of these nifty 
designs send $18.97. Use the number 
when you write: 





Pattern No. XLO001 of a new skirt 
with two extremities—the first vanity, 
the other this skirt. Microscope in- 


cluded for use of dressmaker. Note: 
Do not sit down in this skirt. A | 
Bronx girl who made the attempt 


caught cold in her chest. 





Pattern No. P04223, of charming 
model in black and white check, suit- 
able for Southern wear. It provides 
a wonderful opportunity for a friendly 
little game of checkers. Fat ladies are 
eligible for this game. 





X19248, of a 
developing both 
ward and downward tendencies. 

downward movement is interrupted by 
an upward slit on one side to give the 
leg greater freedom of movement in 


showy 
up- 
The 


Pattern No. 
evening gown, 








Re nl 


Cat ont this ad and mail it to os, with your name and 
address (no money); and we will send you our FAMOUS 
KARNAK RAZOR by return mail, postpaid. You may use 
the razor for 30 dave FREE; then if you like it, pay us 
$1.85. If you don’tlike it return it. SEND NO MONEY. 


MORE COMPANY, Dept. 495, St. Louis, Mo, 
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the Camel's Walk. The waist also It Takes Nine Taylors To Make 


has a downward tendency. It con- 
sists of a piece of illusion supported 
by diamonds. The illusion is to elude 
the censor. 





Pattern No. Z38724, of an economy 
frock — economy of material, not 
money. The skirt and bodice are 
merely incidental, the main part of the 
gown being the train, which gives a 
serpentine appearance as one glides. 
Economy is practised on the shoulder 
strap, there being only one. In case 
it breaks, yell for help. 


TEACHER’S ORDERS 
“Here, ma,” requested the boy, 
hurrying in from school, “hang my 
jacket up behind the stove.” 
“Is it wet?” 
“No, but teacher sent me home to 
tell you to warm my jacket for me.” 
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a Manners 
(Continued from page 20) 


into a silly, vulgar 
wife for an even sillier and more 
vulgar man. No, not for our little 
Nell! Let her dance to Irving Ber- 
lin, Harry Tierney and Dave Stamper 
and listen to Rostand, Hauptmann and 
Shaw. Let her drink in Gordon, Mar- 
tini and Rossi and, also, Porto-Riche, 
de Caillavet and de Flers. Let her 
beware of the Mannerses, for that way 
lies the death of joy and of culture. 

Well, well, a pox on me! Here 
I inveigh against preaching and 
promptly turn my collar hind-end front 
and preach myself. I am getting old. 
Nine Manners plays have aged me. 
Let us to a gayer topic. To “Marjo- 
laine” and Miss Mary Hay. Here a 
combination to bring back a measure 
of the jwa day veev that the ignoble 
Mons. Manners would banish from a 
gray old world. Here lively tunes 
and a pinchable little miss to make 
one forget the roarings and yelpings 
of the damp Mons. Hartley, viewer 
with alarm. Here a pleasant music 
show and a cute little trick to soothe 
the soul after its bedevilment by the 
lugubrious Broadway Brieux. On with 
the dance! 


would turn her 











Cuticura Soap 


— Is Ideal for — 


The Complexion 


Soap, Ointment,Talcum,25¢e.everywhere. Porecmpies 
address: Cuticura Laboratories,Dept. 7, Malden, 6 




















Cars Are Now at 
Their Lowest Prices 


Che last 
brought decided 
the prices ot automobile s 


months have 
revisions in 


\lany 


two 


which had not previously been 
reduced dropped from hfteen to 
twenty-hve per cent Nort since 


the war have prices been so low 


It IS useless to anticipate 
further declines in automobil 
prices; in fact, costs may be 


Now Is the 


increased tin to 


buy 


There are many. excellent 
\ ilues available to the man 
with $500 or $5000 to invest in 
But the 
some conditions 


an automobule hest 
car made for 


satisfac tory 


may not. prove 
under others Lhe Motor De- 
partment of Lesiie’s WEEKL 
will furnish readers with un 
biased, expert advice free of 
charge. Use the coupon below, 
filling out all of the blanks in 
order that we may advi 


thoroughly 


COUPON 


Vo Depariment. ] ; 
Lestie-JupGe Co. 
627 West 43d St New York ( 
l an r ; dériy } arci 
a ar ) at d > nad 
” sp ; } 
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Amateur Knights of the 
Pencil 








We I Ave New Y City 


[he Patience of Job 


LSMERE Howe, Monroe, Wisconsin 


Right hand to your pardner and grand 


right and left. 


Scientist Note—Species that have be- 


come nearly extinct. 
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Dra 


Knuttley— 

Would you like 

to come to a lec- 

ture on the heart 

and lungs to 
i night? 

Sappley — I’m 
sorry, but I don’t 
ih care for organ 

recitals 





} J. B. Burwe Stanton, Virginia 


A Bad Spell of Weather. 


sin ; 
we 
> 
oa 
/ by 7. Wi, 
ip 


un by Moxton BRatMAN 
1735 2} Pulaski St., Baltimore, Md 


Boy—Uncle why is it that you live 


to grow so old? 


Uncle—Because I was born such a 


long time back! 
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What Ails the Theater Business? 


LAY after play has been produced this theatrical season 

considerably more than a hundred of ’em—-and dozens of 
them have failed. From theaterdom comes a howl that this 
season is one of the most disastrous in Broadway’s history. 


What is the matter? Is the theater-going public shorter in 
money or longer in discrimination these days? Is its taste get- 
ting better or are the plays getting worser Is the price of 
tickets too highP Are there too many theaters? What is the 
cause of the slump, anyhow? 


New and extremely interesting light is shed on this situa- 
tion in an article by Samuel Hopkins Adams in Leslie’s Weekly 
for February 25. Mr. Adams presents a vivid, analytical survey 
of the theatrical situation, in the same interesting style employed 
in his notable “Buck Up, Business!” series, recently con- 
cluded in Leslie’s. 


In this same issue Severance Johnson contributes the sixth 
article of his series, “Is It Chiro-Quack-tic?” which has at- 
tracted nation-wide attention and comment. : 


This issue contains also a final installment, including the 
denouement, of Scammon Lockwood’s arresting serial, “The 
Safety Valve.” 


These are only a few of the array of splendid illustrated 
features in Leslie’s for February 25. Don’t miss it! 


Remember, you can buy Leslie’s Weekly from your news 
dealer for 10 cents a copy, or have it delivered weekly at 
your home as a subscriber for Five Dollars a year. 


DO IT NOW! 
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FINISH ) POLISH 





For CLEANING and POLISHING | 
Furniture 


Steel Furniture 


27 THAMES STREET 
NEw YORK n ¥ 


CONTENTS & OUNCES 


SHAKE Welk wHite usin 
weet mu 6 a 


[ ise IVERED and perfected ina period 

of many years of practical use by a 
sea captain who served in the U. S. Navy 
and later on palatial private yachts, 
equipped with the finest and most elabor- 
ate of fittings. 


It was his need for something that would 


clean, polish with a permanent, damp-proot 


glow that brought Afterglow Satin Finish 
Polish into life. 

He produced the polish that lasts in spite 
of the ever-present dampness of sea air. 
It was the one thing for his task, since it re- 
moved finger marks from the white wood- 
work, brightened up the brass fittings, 
polished the mahogany panellings and 
furniture. 

It did all this and did it well. 

Afterglow Satin Finish Polish has suspended 


PE aanes SATIN FINISH 


Something New 


Yachts } 

_ Automobiles | 
White Enamel C1 OW 
Mirrors | : 


POLISH 


in its composition a number of qualities 
all perfectly balanced, each performing a 
certain function. 

It cleans, “feeds” and preserves any paint- 
ed surface. 

It puts new life into the finest furniture or 
cabinetwork, bringing out the beauty of 
the grain, leaving a glowing, lasting finish. 
Absolutely harmless, ./fterg/ow Satin Finish 
Polish removes ink, dirt, finger marks, as 
wellas the blue streaks caused by dampness. 
It cleans and polishes white woodwork, 
pianos, victrolas—all fine woodwork; por- 
celain, brass or nickel, mirrors, windows, 
windshields. 

Afterglow leaves a finish that is lasting and 
permanent. 

Try it and you will use no other. 


AT YOUR DEALER 


Prices fe eee .. 25c 


SG Gam. cc cces 60c 


Postage Prepaid to All Parts of United States 


MAGNESIUM PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


27 Thames Street : 


: New York City 
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